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Her original method (and that of Quintilian) 
seems more economical in every way except finan- 
cially. Quintilian does not, so far as I know, re- 
ceive credit from Madame Montessori for suggesting 
these ideas to her. Probably she is unaware of the 
fact, though she no doubt read the passage long ago, 
even if only in translation. 

I would observe finally that I had to consult 
Quintilian's words in the original in order to under- 
stand what the English translator meant. An Eng- 
lish translation is often a help in reading a Latin 
book, but I have yet to find one English transla- 
tion which is entirely intelligible without recourse 
to the original 1 . B. L. U. 



THE DIRECT METHOD 

The discussions of the use of the Direct Method 
in teaching Latin show that there are still a large 
number of teachers who prefer to abide by the old 
method. The reason for this, it seems to me, is not 
so much a doubt whether the Direct Method will 
accomplish what is claimed for it as a difference in 
purpose in teaching Latin. If that be true, it is 
evident that we shall not come to an understanding 
about methods until we agree in purpose. 

If the main purpose in teaching Latin is to be 
formal mental discipline, if its educational value is 
to be measured according as it is distasteful and as 
it strains the mind to overcome meaningless diffi- 
culties, the traditional method unquestionably serves 
the purpose very well. But if the purpose of teach- 
ing Latin is to have the pupil learn the language, 
the present search for a new method is the best 
evidence that the old does not accomplish this. And 
it cannot be expected to do so. The old method is 
to teach Latin by means of translation and grammar. 
But everybody knows that to translate well is a task 
worthy of the best efforts of men as well versed in 
the two languages concerned as they are in their 
own mother-tongue. In order to translate, it is 
necessary first to understand thoroughly the original, 
to penetrate its very spirit, and then to restate it 
as closely as can be done in the idiom of the other 
language. The task, then, presupposes a thorough- 
acquaintance with both languages. Says Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall (Educational Problems 2.262) : 

This art of many arts, translation, the tyros can 
only parody, and their babble-babel is a confusion 
of tongues. They cannot translate anything worth 
while, and the classicist who looks only at the ideal 
translation when he speaks <of the value of trans- 
lation> in public, and not at the actual performance 
of his pupils in the class-room, lives in a Fool's 
Paradise. 



1 Reference may be made to a paper by Professor Ben- 
nett, An Ancient Schoolmaster's Message to Present-Day 
Teachers, which dealt interestingly with Quintilian, in The 
Classical Journal 4.149-164. This article drew forth a brief 
paper by Mr. Roy K. Hack, Quintilian Again, in The 
Classical Journal 5.161-164. ' C. K. 



The 'translating' done in teaching Latin is merely 
a mechanical device by which to find, through the 
application of fixed rules, a multitude of which 
must be continually kept in mind, the sense of the 
original. Certainly the process can be only arti- 
ficial and mechanical. 

Grammar is the science of language. The formu- 
lating of its rules is the result of careful observa- 
tion and investigation on the part of men familiar 
with the facts that make up the rules. In all other 
sciences that method is now considered the best 
method of teaching which leads pupils, not from 
generalizations to the specific, but which leads over 
the same road by which the scientist reached his 
conclusions, through observation of phenomena and 
facts to the discovery of laws and rules. Why 
should not this be the right method also in teaching 
the science of language? If a practical way of 
doing this has not yet been found, that only shows 
that we must continue to search for the method 
suitable to language-teaching. 

That the method of teaching Latin now in vogue 
is an excellent discipline can not be denied. But the 
question raised by many, Is it worth the price, is 
justified. And if people in general are convinced 
that other studies can be found which furnish an 
equally good mental discipline and at the same time 
make possible the acquisition of knowledge which 
is itself worth the time, then how, with our strong- 
est convictions to the contrary, are we going to 
prevent our discipline being thrown overboard, un- 
less we offer with our Latin something that is 
worth while, not only in discipline but also in con- 
tent? But if we can teach Latin so that after a 
reasonably short time the pupil may be able to read 
Latin authors with pleasure and due appreciation of 
the content, instead of laboriously deciphering them 
by 'turning' them into English — and oh, such Eng- 
lish !, then it will- be possible to retain Latin in our 
High- School curriculum. And there is no reason 
why a rational method which aims at actually learn- 
ing the language should not offer just as good a 
discipline as a method devised merely for the sake 
of discipline. But the fact is that this method 
was not devised even for that purpose, but it is the 
spontaneous outgrowth of a condition, the condition 
that teachers of Latin no longer knew Latin as 
they did formerly, but were able to teach it only 
by some such mechanical device. And the discipline- 
sentiment was only adduced afterwards as an argu- 
ment in favor of retaining this makeshift method. 

A common argument in favor of the current 
method is that its main purpose is to furnish a 
training in English. The reply to this, that the 
same amount of time and energy applied directly 
to the study of good English authors and to English 
composition would yield larger returns, can be con- 
tradicted, but can hardly be disproven. But if our 
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pupils should after a few years be able to read 
Latin authors so as to be able to get the content 
directly from the Latin, and not only from a Latin 
English into which the reading is first 'turned' by 
a sort of mental chemistry, then the practice of 
real translation, of exactly restating the content, first 
well understood, in good, idiomatic English, will 
also render large returns in the way of giving our 
pupils a thorough training in good English. 

Teachers trained and experienced in the old 
method will no doubt find it difficult to adapt them- 
selves to the new. But for the subject of Latin in 
the High School curriculum it is now a question of 
to be or not to be, and a fair amount of enthusiasm 
for the cause should surely enable us to overcome 
all difficulties. However, I am confident that shortly 
a method will be found which will prove agreeable 
and easy to all teachers regardless of their train- 
ing and former practice 1 . 

J. F. Karl Schmidt. 

Bethany Ladies' College Mankato, Minn. 



THE GOLDEN HOUSE OF NERO 

A valuable contribution to the history of the 
Golden House has recently been made by F. Weege, 
Das Goldene Haus des Nero, in the Jahrbuch des 
Kaiserlich Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, 28 
(1913), 127-244. It is somewhat surprising that the 
structure which amazed the ancient world by its 
size and splendor should still await extensive exca- 
vations. Some of the rooms were accessible in 
Renaissance times, and it is well known that Giovanni 
da Udine was so impressed by their paintings that 
he communicated his enthusiasm to Raphael, with 
the result that the Loggie in the Vatican bear wit- 
ness to the direct influence of Roman upon Renais- 
sance art. But systematic excavations were not 
begun until 1811-1814, under de Romanis, when some 
48 rooms in the western wing were cleared and 
opened to the public. As many more, however, in 
the corresponding eastern wing, are still filled with 
earth, whose excavation may add important details 
to the history of art. A beginning has just been 
made, and it is to be hoped that Weege's further 
studies may result in a complete plan of the various 
rooms and a detailed account of their decoration. 

The Golden House arose from Nero's desire to 
join his palace on the Palatine — which he thought 
too small — with the spacious gardens on the Esqui- 
line and the Oppius. His plan was at first blocked 
by the fact that the intervening quarter was thickly 
populated. The domus transitoria was devised to 
meet this difficulty, but had been barely begun when 



1 It should be stated that Professor Schmidt submitted 
with his brief paper concrete specimens of the method he 
employs himself, a method which he regards as superior 
to the Direct Method. Unfortunately, the specimens were 
not available for printing in The Classical Weekly. 

C. K. 



the great fire of July, 64, devastated this section of 
the city, and enabled him to realize his dream of a 
palace where he might live 'as becomes a man'. 
Some idea of the extent of this imperial villa may be 
gained from the fact that the park and the palace, 
according to Huelsen, covered about 125 acres, 
whereas St. Peter's, the Vatican and its gardens 
cover about 75. Weege has conveniently brought to- 
gether all the ancient literature bearing upon this 
subject. In all of it the prevailing characteristic is 
the element of wonder. 

Weege gives in detail the dramatic story of the 
destruction of the superstructure of the Golden 
House, barely 60 years after the death of its creator. 
Throughout the Middle Ages a few remains were 
visible, but the memory of the subterranean cham- 
bers seems to have been wholly lost. It is well 
known that the Laokoon group was found here in 
1488, although it was not removed until 1506. Con- 
vincing proofs are adduced by the author to show 
that this group once occupied a large niche in a 
room (80, in his excellent plan) recently excavated 
in the eastern wing of the palace. During the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries many 
artists visited the various rooms still accessible and 
left, tourist-fashion, a record of their presence. 
Among the famous names are Giovanni da Udine, 
Polidoro Caravaggio, Pinturicchio, Domenichino, 
Nicholetto da Modena, Hubert Goltz, Karel van 
Mander and Simon Louis Du Ry. An exhaustive 
list of these artists, with references to their sketches 
and later work reproducing various details of the 
Golden House, forms one of the valuable features 
of Weege's article. 

After describing graphically his difficulty in crawl- 
ing about in rooms filled nearly to the ceiling, Weege 
discusses the plan of the rooms and their decora- 
tions. This plan, although a tentative one, is an 
improvement over that of de Romanis. Rooms 
fio, 70, and 80, never yet treated and scarcely known, 
are selected for special study. Of these rooms, 60, 
the votta dorata, is the most splendid. The ceiling, 
which gives the room its name, in spite of damage, 
is still a marvel of beauty, as the fine photographs 
and colored illustrations show. The brilliant reds 
and blues harmonize with the gilded stucco adorn- 
ment to form a masterpiece of Roman painting. 
Among the subjects in the various fields are Hip- 
polytus's departure for the hunt, Nymphs and Satyrs, 
and the loves of Ares and Aphrodite. Room 70 is a 
sort of corridor, 61 meters long and 4 meters wide. 
The ceiling, all that is visible, is again a work of 
art. If a trial excavation of about 6 meters along 
one of the walls, disclosing a fine landscape, is a 
criterion of the rest of the rooms, the history of 
painting has much to gain by the complete clearing 
of all the chambers. Room 80 was partially cleared 
in the spring of 1913. The colors of the ceiling are 



